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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. then with some effort—we thought a little groan-|lated that the quantity brewed by the Mediter- 


ing—drew fourteen big pails of watcr, with which|ranean alone, during twelve hours of a summer’s 
he replenished his reservoir of rain. Returning to|day, amounted to not less than five thousand two 
the area, our Aquarius executed a little more irri-| hundred and eighty millions of tons. The mois- 
gation, but it was obviously as poor an apology for|ture exhaled from the land mast necessarily vary 
a shower as a peal of sheet-iron thunder at a theatre| with the humidity as well as the temperature of 
is for one of those echoing crashes which seem to|the spot; but from experiments tried under differ- 
tear the firmament asunder. By the time one por-jent circumstances, Dr. Watson estimated that a 
tion of the ground was syringed, another was nearly | British acre yielded from two to three thousand 
dry; here and there were streaks and patches/gallons in twelve hours. In hot countries, after 
which had been left untouched. Toiling at this|the soil has been refreshed by showers, the emana- 
rate, thought we, if the whole population of Eng-|tions will of course be much more copious, And 
land were converted into drawers of water and/not only does the ground perspire thus freely, but 
workers of pumps, they would scarcely suffice to|it must be remembered that vegetables, as well as 
souse a single county and maintain it in a state of|animals, are constantly discharging their moisture 
a. prosperity. into the atmosphere. The former are wacuod 
‘ow Nature takes all this trouble off our hands, |sudorific. The aqueous matter transpiring throug 
Whilst the owner of our imaginary farm is puzzling|their pores may sometimes be seen hanging in 
his brains to discover how he shall procure the|drops, often mistaken for dew, at the extremities 
fertilizing fluid—comforting himself meanwhile|of their leaves. The rate of exudation with them 
with many agricultural growls—she is preparing| must also be controlled by the warmth and hami- 
for him a rich and gratuitous supply. Far off—|dity of the air, but Dr. Hales found that some 
it may be hundreds or thousands of miles away—|cabbages which were subjected to experiment, gave 
vapour is ascending from some great expanse of|off one pound three ounces during the day, whilst 
liquid, or from some humid tract of land. Water|some sunflowers, which are still more famous 
is the life’s blood of the world. To keep it in cir-|hands at perspiration, threw out one pound four 
culation is not less needful for the health of the|ounces during the same interval. Men, too, are 
planet, than is the flow of the red rivers through|extremely prone to this process. Not less than two 
our veins for the health of man. But as the fluid|/pounds of moisture are daily expelled from the 
always seeks its level, and finds it in the ocean,|skin and lungs of most individuals; and if a per- 
how is it to be brought back and scattered over|son happens to be flung into a particularly deli- 
the high grounds, or hoisted to the summits of the|quescent mood by stress of heat and exercise, he 
mountains? How, too, shall it be freed from the|may contribute five pounds to the atmosphere within 
salts and other foreign ingredients it may have|the four-and-twenty hours. Were this rendered 
imbibed in the soil, or found in the sea, and thus| visible, every one would appear to be enveloped in 
return to its duty in a pure and uncontaminated |a little cloud. “I remember,” says Watson, “ hav- 
condition ? ing been greatly heated and fatigued in ascending 
The magnificent process of evaporation is the|the ladders from the bottom of the copper mine at 
first step which is taken for the farmer’s relief.|Ecton. When I got to the top, { observed by the 
Since water is a fluid of considerable gravity, be-|light of a candle a thick vapour reeking from the 
ing eight hundred and sixty times heavier than air|body, and visible around it to the distance of a 
(at a temperature of 60° at the level of the sea,) it|foot or more.” Yet such is Nature’s wonderful 
is necessary that it should be rendered portable|alchemy, that these same effusions—the sweat of 
through the atmosphere. This object is accom-|sea and land, of herb and beast and man—may 
pli-hed by converting it into vapour through the shortly reappear as the tender dew, the fattening 
agency of heat. The ocean has in fact been called |shower, or the limpid gush from the mossy foun- 
a great still, and the sun may be regarded as the|tain. Reckoning the mean annual evaporation all 
great distiller. But because water when placed injover the globe at thirty-five inches, it has been 
a pan over the fire does not pass into steam, pro-|computed that the total quantity of water poured 
perly so called, until it reaches a temperature of|into the air every year would fill a cistern ninety- 
212°, we must not suppose that it refuses to vola-|four thousand four hundred and fifty cubie miles 
tilize at lower degrees of the thermometric scale.|in capacity. This estimate, however, founded upon 
On the contrary, it gives out vapour at every stage, | Dalton’s data, is assuredly too low, for the mean 
though at a tardier rate, and of feebler tension.|annual issue of rain from the clouds all over the 
Even ice and snow will waste away in an atmos-jearth is now calculated at five fect. 
phere cooled below the freezing point; for Boyle| But, secondly, the simple rise and fall of these 
found that an icicle weighing two ounces, when|exhalations on the spot where produced, would do 
poised in a balance in the evening, lost ten grains|nothing for our impatient farmer in the interior. 
by morning; and Howard ascertained that a cir-|The aqueous particles must be conveyed from the 
cular patch of snow, five inches in diameter, threw|seas, and set down at his very threshold. For this 
off one hundred and fifty grains—equal to a thon- | purpose the atmosphere is traversed by winds which 
sand gallons per acre—in the space of a single|load themselves with moisture, and hurry it off in 
January night. various directions. A ship freighting itself with 
ace, until a gurgling in the tube announced that] Of course the great sheets of water on the globe|merchandise at a foreign wharf, a train starti 
the receptacle was exhausted. Away he trudged |are the reservoirs from which our supplies of va-|with luggage from a railway station, a water-ca 
to & cistern, dragging his engine after him, and|pour are primarily extracted. Dr. Halley calcu-| filling with liquid at some reservoir, is not more 
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From the British Quarterly Review. 
Raindrops. 

No water, no vegetables. No vegetables, no 
avimals. No animals, no men. 

The due irrigation of the earth is a point of 
vital importance in the adjustments of creation. 
The machinery by which this is accomplished is 
complex, and in many respects extremely recon- 
dite; but viewed as a great apparatus for pump- 
ing water and sprinkling the surface of the planet, 
it is impossible to conceive of a happier or a more 
effective contrivance. 

For the better comprehension of the subject, let 
us venture upon a trifling supposition. In the in- 
terior of some continent, just on the spot where an 
old map-maker would have planted an elephant 
and castle for want of true topographical material, 
there lies a farm, which is far removed from lake 
and river, and at best but stingily supplied with 
springs or wells. There has been no rain for seve- 
ral years. How is the poor proprietor to keep it in 
cultivation? Noted asthe agricultural mind is for 
discontent—always complaining of meteorological 
hardships and indulging in philippics against the 
skies—he would doubtless avail himself of his pri- 
vilege of grumbling to the fullest extent, and might 
on be disposed to abandon his ill-used free- 

old in despair. To dig a long canal for the pur- 
pose of conveying water from the nearest stream, 
and then to furrow his fields with innumerable 
little channels for its distribution, would be as 
tedious and elaborate a process as it would be to 
plough up all the cornfields of Great Britain with 
penknives, or reap them with scissors. It would 
be ridiculous to think of moistening his acres by 
means of watering-carts, and insane to attempt it 
by means of gigantic squirts. Not many days ago we 
Watched a man who was watering a spacious area 
in a fashionable town with a view to subjugate the 
dust. He had a force-pump mounted on wheels, 
with a stampy barrel to hold the fluid, a stumpy 

to direct the stream, and a stumpy lever to 
expel it from the machine. Stationing his apparatus 
at a particular point, he slowly scatterel the liquid 
over the ground within range of the jet, and then 
shifting his quarters, proceeded to operate on a new 
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explicit in its mission than the current of air|tem good sentiments, are often read with fresh zest| until the twelfth centuty the several nations of 
which takes in a cargé of vapour at @ great ocean|and deeper impression in a weekly journal, thanin| Europe dealt in men and women, having a free 
tank, and hastens into the heart of some con-|the original work. A summary of recent events,| trade in such chattels with each other. But about 
tinent to deposit its beneficent burden. There |supplying in that respect the place of a newspaper,|that time the vile and unholy custow fell into 
are winds, like the Harmattan of the desert,|is an accommodation to many. disuse, and ere lovg was quite abandoned, The 
which seem to go forth only to wither and destroy.| Death must have made changes in the subscrip-|church frowned upon it; and society, settling and 
These greedily suck up all the moisture they can/|tions to a periodical that has existed more than) taking shape, erased this dcformity from the model, 
collect from the land, blighting the foliage so that|thirty years, and as, we suppose, it depends for its| ‘Thenceforward, Christian Europe left the human 
it crumbles to dust, fissuring doors and furniture,|support upon Friends alone, we would suggest|blood business to the followers of Mohammed ; 
opening great seams in the sides of vessels, starting | whether those who desire the spreading of our re-|nor did the men of the Old World again deal in 
easks of liquid and spilling their contents, and |ligious principles and testimonies, are enough ener-| their kind, until the thirst for gold, excited by its 
parching the human body as if intent upon reducing | getic in referring their junior Friends to the bene-|discovery in the New, led to the opening of the 
it to a state of mummy. But the sea-winds come |fit it would be to them, to give “‘ The Friend” their| trade with Africa. Then the colonists from every 
charged with rich stores of humidity, and hence|weekly reading. Let us consider how industrious| European state hastened to grow rich by the woes 
those which visit the western shores of Europe|the first Friends were, in writing and publishing|of that unhappy land. To this day their descend. 
from the south-west, and the north of Europe from |abroad their testimonies to the truths of the gospel,|ants persist in this wrong, which in a dark age 


the north-east, are the bringers of rain and the|by which many were convinced of their evil ways, 


givers of fertility. 
(To be continued.) 
npampienitiaianencaeis 
For “The Friend.” 


and brought by the power of Divine grace to for- 
sake them. And while we are assailed in and out 
of our pale, will it not have a preserving as well as 
instructive effect upon our young Friends, to be 


their comparatively untaught fathers began. 
Long after slavery was abolished, the masses of 
Europe remained in a state of vassalage. The 
barons were vassals to the king as their feudal 
superior, and the people were vassals to the barons 


The suggestions made in the editorial of the|furnished with a work that stands faithfully for|as theirs. In England, before the Conquest, the 


second number of the present volume of “The 
Friend,” that original essays from the subscribers 
would be acceptable, and add to the value of the 
paper, appear to have had some good effect, and 
which all would desire to see continued. I have 
read with much interest several such, inserted since, 
and have heard others speak favourably of them. 
There is foundation for doubt of the propriety 
of attributing all attempted changes in practice, 
merely to the offer of new doctrines for the accept- 
ance of Friends, and yet a change of opinion is 
needful to obtain a change of practice. The cause 
of all change from religious truth to error, must 
originate in a perverted spirit; this spirit darkens 
the mind that promulgates unsound doctrine, and 
prepares another for its reception. Every attempt 
to hold out the necessity of change in the faith of 
the Society, which has stood the test for centuries, 
creates un:ettlement, which may be followed in in- 
experienced persons by the apprehension that there 
is not the certainty and stability in its tenets, which 
they had heretofore believed ; and when confidence 
in its principles is disturbed, the way may soon 
open for the worldly mind, to think that other con- 
clusions of the church are uncertain, and had bet- 
ter be changed too. But if man is become a new 
ercature, preserved on the watch, depending upon 
the Lord for the illuminations and help of his Spi- 
rit, he would have changeable things under his feet, 
as the church was represented to have the moon, 
and his spiritual senses would be exercised, to detect 
what was at variance with the truth, and to reject, 
and testify against it. The essay on this subject 
in the fifth number of “ The Friend,” contains 
many instructive reflections as well as that from 
Westmoreland, which with other communications 
were very acceptable. The indications of spiritual 
life and decp concern for the cause of Truth, and 
for one another, coming from different parts of the 
Society, are not only grateful to those of like feel- 
ings, but will coutribute to the encouragement of the 
exercised members, and we way hope to its gradual 
restoration to primitive purity and brightness. 


their exposition and defence. If we compare the 
labour of each member now with those of the mem- 
bers in the beginning, the detention by imprison- 
ment from their lawful temporal avocations, the 
spoiling and robbery of their property, and their 
many religious engagements in the service of their 
Lord and Master, how little of our time and means 
do we deyote in that cause, while we are living at 
ease, and abounding with the blessings placed by a 
bountiful Providence within our reach. 


From the Leisure Hour. 
Russian Villeinage. 


One of the least expected, and therefore most 
gratifying changes which bas recently been an- 
nounced, is that of the emancipation of the serfs, 
whose degraded condition has so long been a re- 
proach to the Russian empire. ‘The emperor and 
some of his leading nobles seem to have entered 
with ardour into this praiseworthy enterprise. 
At a time when such extensive ameliorations are 
being introduced, it may not be uninteresting to 
review the legal position and social status of the 
immense moujik class up to the close of the last 
year. It is to be hoped that the picture will 
speedily apply exclusively to a past and extinct 
state of things. 

The term slave can only properly apply to a man 
whom others treat as no man ; who may be sold or 
beaten like a beast ; who is necessitated to live with 
his kind as brutes do with theirs; who has noright 
in his children, but knows that he has begotten 
them to be the merchandize of others; who can 
extract only weariness from his labours; who can 
give no testimony in a court of law; who has no 
rights, and can perform no act of citizenship ; 
whose sole privilege is to die, and whose only 
inalienable heritage is the grave. A slave is, ip 
law, a thing, an animal, like any other thing or 
animal, Uncle Tom and his class are slaves. 

“ Slavery with sin began, 
Man o’er brute, and man o’er man ;” 


bulk of the people lived in servitude, and in this 
condition passed into the hands of their new 
masters. For a time, as we have seen, their cir- 
cumstances were as bad as ever; but these im 
proved from the day on which the essentially slave 
element was extirpated. The relations of master 
and man then became radically changed, and in 
each generation more reasonable, pleasant, and 
mutually advantageous. The difference between 
the s/ave and the villein was fundamental. 

It is, indeed, true that the serfs of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries were sometimes in a con- 
dition forlorn enough; still, their state was not 
one of inevitable wretchedness, but was even sus- 
ceptible of, and, in Britain at least, tending te 
wards improvement. The people were men, not 
merchandize; a fact which, even in the darkest 
period, made existence a day and not a night, 
keeping self-respect and hope alive in their sturdy 
breasts, as it assured them that betterment was a 
possibility. Ifthey married, their union was sacred, 
If they had children, these were their own. They 
could testify as witnesses in court, and when in 
jured could obtain reparation. Then their tenure 
of land became daily more seeure ; while he who 
embarked in trade could generally buy his liberty, 
and always amass his gains for descendants, of 
whose manumission he bad but little doubt. 

For a time, domestic servants, or villeins in 
gross, might be transferred from owner to owner, 
and the tillers of the soil were attached to the 
manor. While such was their position, they were 
far, very far from enjoying the rights to which all 
are entitled ; still, even then they were recognized 
by the law, and, after the manner of a fierce age, 
included in its protection, constituting, in fact, th 
people of England. Thus were they reckoned im 
Magna Charta. The progress of civilization, the 
growth of commerce, the increasing attachment 
between the lord of the soil and its cultivators, the 
inherent strength of the people themselves, al 
coutributed silently to confirm and increase theit 
privileges, and to accelerate their complete eman- 


The selections which have been given from works|so that, to tell its story, would be to run back alcipation. In the reign of the fourth Edward, 


of modern travellers, describing the habits of peo-|long way. ‘The African slave traffic antedates| pure villeinage was at an end ; and thenceforward 
ple they had visited, their country, and the remains|all records. The Phoenicians were men-stealers.|the vassal had and maintained a fair position, a 
of very ancient towns, some of which have been|Greece and Rome had human beings within their| was as resolute to defend his own, as he was ready 
uvinhabited for centuries, but still show a remark-|territory, whom they reckoned pro nullis, pro|to admit the certified rights of others. Predial 
able perfection for their great age, convey useful | mortuis, pro quadrupedibus ; and this to an ex-| servitude, and every other form of vassalage, were 
and interesting information, especially when their|tent so great, that they feared lest the oppressed | extinct in the reign of Elizabeth. 
present state appears to be the fulfilment of ancient | themselves might find out their power. Our Saxon| I have been thus particular in my reference to 
prophecy. Even where a good library is accessi-| forefathers kept and exported slaves like these to|/the state of our forefathers, because this illus- 
le, some works would probably long remain with-| Ireland and the continent. Nor was this practice|trates my subject. The Russian peasant is, in- 


. 


out general reading, and after being skimmed over, | abolished till after the Norman conquest. In it,|deed, a very inferior man to the Anglo-Saxon; the 


the presentation of striking incidents, or well writ-|however, our ancestors were not singular, for! actual position of the former seems very much 
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worse than that once held by the latter; still, the 
theory of their social condition is substantially the 
same. That vassalage which our people long since 
threw off was, in principle, similar to the serfdom 
under which the moujik now patiently creeps on. 
Although greatly more depressed than ever the 
men were from whom we spring, still, like them, 
the Russian is a ve//ein, and repudiates the epithet 
slave. 

The anarchy of Russia came to an end but yes- 
terday. Until the close of the sixteenth century, 
its peasant was a wanderer over the face of the 
country, uncared for and uncontrolled, ranging 
like the wild horse of the steppes. If he chose to 
work for any one, he did so for a stipulated sum, 
and when this was paid he went forth again on his 
wanderings. Then, as now, he was a spiritless 
being ; and, at the time, it was for his good on the 
whole that, shortly afterwards, he and his fellows 
were placed under the dominion of some one or 
other of the magnates who owned the soil. For a 
long period his condition was one of the deepest 
abasement. Even until “the good” Alexander's 
day, families could be separated and individuals 
sold. That emperor put an end to the former 
evil, but the latter was not removed earlier than 
the last reign. When Nicholas came to the throne, 
a serf could be sold, gifted, or gambled away. 
Now, however, he is attached to the land, and, 
according to law, cannot change masters except 
with the field on whieh he vegetates. 

At present, then, while he and the land are 
legally inseparable, he is the property of his baron, 
as much as the acre he reaps. His and his supe- 
rior’s rights are, however, well defined. He may 
marry, and his wife and children are his own; he 
may bequeath property to his natural heirs; he 
may not be defrauded, maimed, or put to death ; 
in case of inability to provide for himself, the 
estate must support him. On the other hand, he 


superseding all other authority by his mere irre-|or fall of his wages. A lackey whose winnings 
sponsible power. If, by permission, he have left}may be a hundred or a hundred and twenty 
the estate and gone into a city, where, in the pur-|roubles a year, hands over thirty of them to bis 
suit of some calling, he bas been successful, and is|master. Of course, the richer he becomes, the 
making a comfortable living, he may at any|better property is he. In the case of the fruiterer 
moment be ordered back, and compelled to give|just named, his books were regularly examined, 
up his fairest prospects, and sit down, a boor with|and a per-centage deducted from his profits. 
the rest. When of a certain age, he may be con-|Thus is the serf the sustainer of the baron, whether 
stituted a soldier, whether he will or not. If he|he pays him in labour or in hard cash; and the 
desire to remain a bachelor, the master can at any|latter reckons up the incomes of his people as an 
time force him to marry. Instances are of fre-| English landowner does his rent-roll. 
quent occurrence in which a man receives a sum-| Respecting the two days’ work which the agri- 
mons to go home and conjugate; and he cannot/|cultural serf gives, it may be with some plausibility 
refuse, but must leave his employment and take ajurged that this is only a rent for the house and 
spouse on the estate; which done, he must, at his|ground which he occupies. No such reasoning 
lord’s will, either remain where his better half is,| applies, however, to the artisan who pays money. 
or else leave her for long years, and return to his}On him the tax is direct, and for it he receives no 
distant employment. Now, while there are some|equivalent whatever. His obrok is a dead lose. 
people by whom compulsion in this affair would be} I have sometimes been asked, can the moujik 
very good-naturedly submitted to, the mass of men| not escape? I reply that this is impossible, since 
and women have a decided preference for doing as|he can go nowhere without a passport duly cer- 
they please in matrimonial matters. tified by his lord. This document must be pro- 
The master or mistress, moreover, may order|duced wherever he wanders. Were he found with- 
him or her to be beaten at will. If there be nojout this, he would be at once arrested, until he 
police station within so many versts, the baron|gave an account of himself; and as all men in the 
may do this himself. If, however, there be such|empire are known to the police, it can easily be 
a station, he must send him thither, and have him] ascertained whether or not the account be correct. 
caned by the proper person. Itis quiteacommon| Such, then, is the position of the serf as settled 
thing for the nobles in Petersburgh to have their| by law, and it is evident that every advantage is 
servants, both men and women, flogged by the|given to the master; laying aside the patch of 
authorities—an operation which is performed in a| ground and the house allotted to the farm labourer, 
manner but little caleulated to increase the self-|no serf receives any equivalent whatever for his 
respect of the former or the modesty of the latter.|two days a week, or his yearly contribution to the 
The will of the owner is the only warrant needed} great man’s purse. It is indeed compulsory, that 
in such cases, and cannot be gainsaid. I was|in case of accident, sickness, or old age, the estate 
once told of a young girl who had quarrelled with|should keep him; but to call this an equivalent 
a fellow-servant, and given her a slap. For this|for a life spent in enriching its possessor, is to add 
she was sent to the station, and came back with| mockery to oppression. The keep of an old or 
half her hair shaved off. This was done by com-|disabled moujik! There is not a dog in England 
mand of the lady of the house. which would eat the rye bread on which he lives. 

























































is wholly under his proprietor’s will, and, of all his} The power of the master is sometimes painfully (To be continued.) 
earnings or time, the proprietor can demand and |illustrated. Thus, it was a serf who planned and shlndatneRae, n 
take a share. Modern ukases have marked with|built the Kazan cathedral in the days of Paul. Fer ©The Seiad” 


sufficient precision the relative claims of owner and 
owned, and have reduced vassalage to a system as 
complete as that which subsists in the army or 
navy. 

At first sight, so much exactness may seem 
advantageous to the peasant: when, however, we 
consider the evils which the law cannot prevent, 
or solemnly sanctions, and the fatal facility with 
which in Russia any legal prohibition or provision 
may be got rid of, we are led to the opinion that 
system has done but little for the real amelioration 
of his condition, while it has fixed this almost 
beyond the possibility of change, just in proportion 
as it approached to completeness. Louis Philippe, 
when he surrounded Paris with forts, spoke of 
defending it from assault; but in truth, he pro- 
vided despotism with greater power of awing those 
shut up within their circle. Even so, the more 
perfect the code of law which regulates vassalage, 
the more diffieult is it for the vassal to go free. 
Statutes or decrees may secure an individual from 
eertain annoyances, but they stereotype existing 
relations. 

Supposing the law to be honestly observed, the 
following is the position of the moujik. He can- 
not be separated from his wife, nor can she be 


The poor fellow felt his degradation, as a man of| “Let your Moderation be Known unto all Men” 
genius might be expected to do. But the baron} As the recovery from a lapsed condition is 
refused to free him, assigning as a reason that he|usually gradual, and the work of reformation 
was too proud of such a serf ever to part with| gentle and very much out of sight, so as to be 
him. There was recently, too, in Petersburgh a| almost imperceptible to any but discerning and close 
fruiterer, who carried on a great business, and had) observing minds, it requires much faith and 
amassed much wealth. This man also desired to| patience, as well as charity and forbearance, on 
be free, but his master refused, because he could|the part of those who would be instrumental in 
make far more by taxing his gains than by any-| promoting it; and it is a trial as well as an evi- 
thing which could be paid for his manumission. _| dence of faith, to observe moderation and discre- 

As we have seen, the children are born to the/tion in all our movements, wherein we have this 
same condition as their parents. Among the|end in view ; for, according to Scripture testimony, 
masses, this is not felt to be a grievance. When,|“ he that believeth shall not make haste.” And 
however, a man like the architect becomes famous,| ground is often lost by undertaking to force the 
or, like the fruiterer, grows rich, it is a monstrous] progress of that which can only be advanced 
evil. Then the father knows too well that his) gradually, and by gentle and persuasive means, 
offspring are degraded, and feels that his talent or desiring to behold the fruit of the labour bestowed, 
successful industry is a curse to them and no bless-|before the appointed time for its appearance, 
ing, since they may at any time be taken from the) forgetting that the interval between secd-time and 
midst of refinement, and condemned to herd with| harvest is often long, requiring much patience on 
the lowest of the people. the part of the sower. 

I said that the serf may amass money and leave} As the subjects and instruments of the work of 
it to his children. Remember, however, the in-| reformation, let our confidence be in the Power 
alienable right of the baron to a portion of his| which alone can effect it, either in or through us, 
time, or to a per-centage on all his earnings. If| casting all our care upon Him; and when we have 


the man be a mere labourer, resident on the estate,| done what appears to be required, either in speak- 
given to another; but he may be ordered to the/he has only four out of the six working days for|ing or acting, Jet us wait upon Him for the event, 


most distant part of the empire, where he must] himself, and until lately had only three. If there|remembering that duty only is ours, while the 
remain till recalled, the wife meantime tarrying|be factories ou the property, he may be required] issue is his, and not seek to carry our points by 
behind, as effectually divorced from him as if she|to work in them, or if mines, in them, two days persistently striving to enforce our own views. If 
had never known him at all. His children are|out of every six being his master’s. Should he! this was observed upon all occasions of controversy, 
his own; but when they come of age the baron|hire out as a servant or mechanic, then is he expressing what lay upon our minds in humble 
may order them how and where he pleases, even|stripped annually of a fixed sum, which is de-| confidence and becoming simplicity, casting our 
as he ordered their parents before them, thus|signated obrok, and varies in amount with the rise|burden where it belongs, we may confidently be- 


lieve it would tend to harmony, and great benefit, 
both to ourselves and others. 

But contendivg for victory more than truth— 
for party more than principle—standing upon the 
ground of human ionfallibility, tends to scattering 
and division, reproach and suffering ; for herein 
the creaturely will is exalted above the direction 
of Truth, begetting jarring and discord, faction 
and violence, to the disturbing of our own peace, 
and the burdening of honest labourers, whose eye is 
kept single to the hovour and prosperity of Trath, 
and the general welfare. 

“ All souls are alike precious in the sight of 
Him whose mercy is over all his works, and whose 
call is still extended, ‘Come unto me all ye ends 
of the earth and be ye saved.’ Surely his ways 
are not as our ways, nor his thoughts as our 
thoughts ;” and well might David choose to fall 
into his hands, and not into the hands of men, 
trusting in his mercy who sendeth the rain upon 
the just and upon the unjust, willing not the death 
of any, but rather that all should repent, return 
and live. \ 

The restoring arm of our merciful Shepherd is 
still evidently extended to gather us again into 
the one fold of unity and peace, and nothing but 
our own wilfulness and frowardness, can hinder 
the advancement of restoration, which is graciously 
begun in the hearts of his people, whom he de- 
sireth to be one in Him, in the militant church, 
even as the departed spirits of just men made per- 
fect are one, in the Church triumphant in heaven, 
where jarring and discord, division and contention 
can never come, but all is unity and peace, joy 
and rejoicing forevermore, and high praises are 
ever sung to Him, who hath redeemed them, and 
gathered them out of great tribulation, and from 
every nation, kindred, tongue and people, into his 
heavenly kingdom of rest and peace, where they 
cease from their labours, and the wicked from 
troubling, and their works of faith and patience, 
thanksgiving and praise, do follow them into that 
glorious city whose walls are salvation and whose 
gates are praise. 


The Manchester Print Works. 

Those who visit the thriving city of Manchester 
in the Old Granite State, and look for the first time 
upon its noble manufacturing establishments with 
their several complements of long blocks of board- 
ing houses, its sightly public buildings, its fine 
stores, its wide streets and numerous parks, its 
beautiful cemetery, its capacious railroad station, 
its facilities for business, and that fresh, jaunty 
Young America aspect which the varied channels 
of manufacturing industry, sustained by the purses 
of wealthy capitalists, are apt to give to a growing 
community, will find it difficult to believe that no 
longer ago than 1838, there were but fifty resi- 
dents within the limits of the city. To the mush- 
room growth of Western towns we have become 
at accustomed from frequent repetitions of 
the tale; but in staid old New England, supposed 
to have been finished long ago, such instances are 
few and far between, and Manchester is one of the 
most notable. In 1840, the population numbered 
3,235; in 1846, the place was incorporated as a 
city; in 1848, it contained about 12,000 inhabi- 
tants; in 1850, about 14,000; and at the present 
time, as estimated, 20,000. 

But it was only of one of the “ institutions” of 
Manchester that we designed to speak. Improving 
@ favourable opportunity which was offered last 
week, we enjoyed the privilege and pleasure of 
visiting the Manchester Print Works. The day 
was one of the balmiest and most genial ever fur- 


nished by imperial October, and our route thither 
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disclosed to us frequent glimpses of the gorgeous 


drapery in which our New England autumn robes 
herself,—a drapery 

Richer and brighter far than all 

The pomp that spring and summer wear. 

Every part of the noble establishment was open 
to inspection, and the visitor could trace the whole 
process of manufacture from the raw material 
(cotton and wool,) in the original bales in which it 
was sent to market, up through the various stages 
of its transformation into cloth,—the sketching and 
engraving of the designs,—the preparation and ap- 
plication of the many-hued colours,—the finishing, 
measuring, and folding,—-until the perfect fabric 
appeared, marked, numbered, labelled, and packed 
in cases, ready for the ware-house. 

The establishment includes mills for the manu- 
facture of mouslin de laines and print cloths, and 
Print Works for printing these fabrics. The Cor- 
poration has passed successively under the names 
of Manchester Mills, (according to the act granted 
originally in 1839 ;) the Merrimack Mills, with an 
increase of capital, in 1847 ; and, in 1852, the Man- 
chester Print Works, as at present, with a capital 
of $1,800,000, ‘The first mill, 440 feet long, 60 
wide, and four stories high, exclusive of the base- 
ment and attics, was built in 1845; and the second, 
324 feet long, 60 wide, and five stories high, besides 
basement and attics, in 1850. The old printery 
was erected in 1845, and enlarged by an addition 
to the structure in 1850. In 1853 the main build- 
ing of the print-works, and in 1855 one-balf of the 
largest mill, (No. 1,) were destroyed by fire. They 
were immediately rebuilt, however, in the newest 
and most approved manner, and are now as per- 
fect in all their appointments as any in the world, 
producing annually the various styles of goods 
known as mouslin de laines, bareges, cashmeres, 
Persian cloths, calicoes, &c., equal, if not superior, 
to any manufactured in this country. 

The printery is in the form of a capital H, the 
two wings being respectively 200 feet long, three 
and four stories high, and built of brick. The 
main building, connecting the wings, and contain- 
ing twelve printing machines, is a fire-proof struc- 
ture, of three stories, one hundred and sixty by one 
hundred and sixty-five feet, the floors resting upon 
arches of masonry, supported by iron beams and 
columns. 

The entire works employ 500 males and 1000 
females, and the monthly pay roll is about $40,000, 
The mills contain about 60,000 spindles, and 1500 
looms; consume, weekly, 45,000 pounds of cot- 
ton and 25,000 pounds of wool; and manufacture 
annually 14,560,000 yards of cloth,—producing, 
perbaps, just now, 25,000 yards of delaines and 
30,000 yards of calicoes dudly, with the capacity 
to increase readily to 60,000 yards per day. 

These buildings come prominently into view as 
we approach the R. R. Station and present a very 
attractive appearance. Waterman Smith is the 
present Superintending Agent of the Mills, and C. 
H. Dalton the Superintendent of the Printing De- 
partment. 

The amount of dye-stuffs, drugs, and chemicals 
consumed in the business must of course be enor- 
mous, (some $380,000 worth annually,) and this 
department requires great scientific knowledge, 
judgmentand skill. The preparation of the colours 
is a process of curious interest, and the visitor is 
amazed as he looks upon the huge boilers and 
tubs filled with the mixtures which impart the dif- 
ferent brilliant or sober hues, and watches the ope- 
rations of the busy workmen as they move to and 
fro soiled and begrimed with more variegated dyes 
than the coat of many colours which Israel made 
for Joseph. 


The printing machines are wonderful speci 
of ingenuity and exactness. The fabric enters ag 
one end white and unstained, and comes out at 
the other covered with beautiful designs of varions 
colours, one operation only being required for any 
number of hues as high as nine or twelve,—and 
some machines, we believe, have been constructed 
to print as many as twenty different colours and 
figures. A small copper roller is appropriated to 
each figure and colour, and these are placed around 
a large central cylinder, at the proper distances and 
with the mathematical exactness requisite to en- 
sure the intended combination, receiving the colour. 
ing matter from troughs by an action similar t 
that which oe the rollers of a newspaper pow. 
er press. The water works communicate the proper 
motion to the machine, and the superintending 
workman easily controls its movements, and 
plies, from a tub which stands at hand, the colour 
troughs with their several appropriate materials, 
occasionally changing the consistency of the mix. 
tures as he may deem necessary. The machines 
are printing at the present time, about 65,000 yards 
datly,—and are capable of turning out 80,000 
yards, when required. 

Another most interesting department is the en- 
graving room. The copper rollers on which the 
designs are engraved are used repeatedly, until the 
metal is worn too thin for further service. When 
one design has served its day and gone out of use, 
it is effaced from the copper and a new style is en- 
graved upon the same roller. The surface is first 
covered with a thin preparation of wax, for in 
stance, and upon this coating the new figure is 
traced. The roller is then immersed in acid fora 
sufficient time, until the figure is fixed deeply 
enough by the acid, into the copper, to be capable 
of giving the right impression—the wax coating 
preserving the roller from any action of the acid 
excepting in the precise lines desired. The tracery 
of the figure is effected by machinery which seems 
almost intelligent. The machines we saw were 
guided by females, who must of course possess no 
little artistic talent, and whose appearance be- 
spoke intelligence and culture of a much higher 
order than the average of mill operatives. Each 
young lady sat with her pattern before her, the 
sketch being enlarged to nine times the size the 
design would occupy upon the copper. Over the 
lines and curves of this design she carefully guided 
a stylus, which, connecting with some ingenious 
mechanism, brought the necessary implements in 
contact with the copper roller, and traced upon its 
surface the exact copy of the pattern before the 
artist,—only reduced to a scale of ove-ninth the 
size of the original, but perfect in all its parts.— 
The wonderful ingenuity of this invention, (patent- 
ed by Mr. Hope,) can only be appreciated by wit- 
nessing its operation. The designers of course are 
taxed severely to provide for the endless variety 
which constant demands upon their powers of ix 
vention, taste and skill, call for. 

The singeing, calendering, and bleaching, steam- 
ing, washing, drying, and tinishing processes are 
also interesting, and especially the first. Before 
the woven fabric is passed through the calender- 
ing, or smoothing machine, it is necessary to sub- 
ject it to the singeing process, in order to remove 
the loose fibres or down. This was formerly ac- 
complished by drawing the cloth speedily over red 
hot iron cylinders, but is now effected by an inge- 
nious machine whieh supplies gas for the burning 
material. The fabrie is ae rapidly over a hori- 
zontal gas pipe, along which numerous little aper- 
tures extend in a straight line, so that the gas, ig- 
nited, gives a long line of flame equal to the width 
of the cloth, The movement is at the rate of about 
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three feet in a second, and the loose fibres are 
burned off without igniting the fabric. he stop- 
ping of the motion cuts off the gas beneath the 
cloth, and of course extinguishes the flame, which 
js immediately relighted as soon as the movement 
again commences, by means of side lights, the ex- 
tinguishment and relighting being effected by the 
action of the machinery itself, without any addi- 
tional manipulation of the workman. Any sparks 
that may remain are extinguished, as the cloth im- 
mediately passes between two rubbers placed in 
front of the line of flame. It seems impossible that 
the fabric should not be consumed in this process, 
but we are informed that such an accident seldom 
happens. 

There are many other curious processes which 
are interesting to witness, but time would fail us 
to describe them. The perfected goods present a 
very attractive display, and a susceptible female 
could hardly pass through the finishing rooms, 
where so many tempting fabrics are “ |ying around 
loose,” as it were, without feeling a strong, if not 
irresistible, desire to carry away a memento of her 
visit. 

We have not attempted a detailed and systematic 
description of the works, but have only thrown 
together a few thoughts cursorily suggested by a 
remembrance of the pleasure we experienced on 
the occasion alluded to. No one can see the mar- 
vellous exhibitions of human ingenuity and of 
the progress of science as developed in a large 
manufacturing establishment of this kind, without 
feeling deeply impressed with the fertility of hu- 
man genius, the vast results of intelligent labour, 
and the importance of sustaining home industry. 
And if his reflections take a higher flight, he will 
be able to appreciate the striking illustration drawn 
by Henry Ward Beecher, after viewing the carpet 
loom,—that “a Christian man’s life is laid in the 
loom of time to a pattern which he does not see, 
but God does; and his heart is a shuttle. On one 
side of the loom is sorrow, and on the other is joy; 
and the shuttle, struck alternately by each, flies 
back and forth, carrying the thread, which is white 
or black, as the pattern needs; and in the end, 
when God shall lift up the finished garment, and 
all its changing hues shall glance out, it will then 
appear that the deep and dark colours were as 
needful to beauty as the bright and high colours.” 
—Salem Register. 

For “ The Friend.” 
A LESSON ON KINDNESS. 
JOHN Part 2d. 
There was a gentle, quiet boy, 
On errand to a neighbour's sent, 
Around was many a scene of joy 
To give a musing mind employ, 
On Nature’s pleasant things intent. 


WOOLMAN, 


The sky above was deeply blue, 
The earth beneath was richest green, 
Nature appeared in yaried hue, 
White clouds were floating in the view, 
And many tinted flowers were seen. 


Old trees stood graceful by the way, 
Young grass was soft beneath hia feet, 

On all above, around him, lay 

Creative power in rich display, 

With matchless wisdom's bright arrar, 
And glorious grace and love complete. 


Beside his path, a little nest, 

By robin framed with patient care, 
And underneath the mother’s breast, 
By soft warm feathers gently prest, 

An unfledged brood of love were there. 


The mother, as he nearer drew, 

Took wing, and fluttered round in fear; 
The boy was gentle, loving too, 
Yet childlike, at the bird he threw, 

The stony weapons lying near. 


Of many thrown, one struck at last,— 
Upon the ground the songster fell ; 

Joy through the boy exulting past, 

But soon came heart-throbs full and fast, 
And thoughtful grief began to swell. 


In sport, he had a mother killed, 
Whilst watching o’er her young in love, 

A chirping voice, his act had stilled, 

Which oft had sweetest warblings trilled,— 
Whose praise-notes had been heard above. 


For God, who giveth Jife to all, 

With joy, to each created race, 
Who marks the sgarrows when they fall, 
Hears every creature’s happy call, 

With kind acceptance, in his grace. 


How wept the boy as there he stood ! 

The poor young birds who could not fly, 
With no warm breast above to brood, 
With no supply of daily food, 

Of cold and want would pine and die. 


Long lingering hours of misery 

Was all the portion left them now! 
Thus mused he sadly by the tree, 
With bosom rent with agony, 

Till from their home upon the bough, 


He bore the nestlings down below, 
And there, the best that he could do, 
Relief from suffering to bestow, 
Though his heart loathed the work of woe, 
The helpless little ones he slew. 


The deep soul-sorrow he past through, 
Did holy influence with it bring, 

Kindness within him stronger grew, 

And evermore he kept in view, 

That from the christian, love is due, 
And mercy to each living thing. 


This led him whilst on earth his stay, 
Whilst heavenward treading thorny road, 

Kind acts to do from day to day, 

Sweet flowers of purest love to lay, 

To cheer each human brother’s way, 
Pointing and leading them to God, 

Whilst mercy’s fount of kindness flowed, 

E’en to the beetle* on the road. 


Love led him for the sable race, 

With forceful tenderness to plead ; 
Love led him, warm with gospel grace, 
To visit Indian’s dwelling-place, 

With holy teaching for their need. 


It led him o’er the Atlantic wave, 

The blessed Saviour to proclaim ; 
Unmoved be heard the breakers rave, 
In sickness by his God made brave, 

He sank, rejoicing to his grave, 

Confiding in his Saviour’s name; 

To him through life, as in death’s hour, 
Of sweetest help and mightiest power. 


His earthly race has long been run, 

His heavenly crown through death made sure; 
May we, like him, our love-work done, 
Through Jesus Christ, our victory won, 

Enter the rest which shall endure. 


Then shall our praising spirits know 
True purity and perfect peace, 

With holy love, begun below, 

And strengthened through earth’s varied woe, 
In heaven forevermore increase. N. 


Distribution of Animals and Fishes.—As on 
land, in tropical temperature, the animal creation 
is much more numerous than in colder regions, so, 
too, as the naturalist proceeds from south to north 
in the European seas, he finds a vast diminution 
in the number of genera and species of marine ani- 
mals. Thus the number of species of fishes in the 
Mediterranean sea is 444; in the British sea, 
216; in the Scandinavian sea, 170; and the spe- 
cies of marine mollusca in the same three marine 
provinces are respectively 600, 400, and 300. 


* He would stop his carriage to remove a beetle from 
the track, lest the wheel should crush it. 


‘ For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 92.) 


THOMAS FOULKE. 


Thomas Foulke was born in Merionethshire, 
North Wales, about the year 1680, perhaps a few 
years earlier. He was the eldest child of Edward 
and Eleanor Foulke, and removed with his parents 
to Pennsylvania. Of this removal his father has 
left this account. “We lived at a place called 
Coodyfoel, a farm belonging to Rodger Price, of 
Rhewlass, in Merionethshire, aforesaid. But in 
process of time, I had an inclination to remove 
thence with my family, to the province of Penn- 
sylvania, and in order thereto, we set out on 
the 3d day of the Second month, April, Anno 
Domini, 1698, and came in two days to Liverpool, 
where, with divers others who intended to go the 
voyage, we took shipping the 17th of the same 
month, on board the Robert and Elizabeth, and, 
the next day, set sail for Ireland, where we arrived 
and staid until the Ist of the Third month, May, 
and thence sailed again for Pennsylvania, and 
were about eleven weeks at sea—and the sore dis- 
temper of the bloody flux broke out in the vessel, 
of which died five and forty persons in our passage. 
The distemper was so mortal, that two or three 
corpses were cast over every day, while it lasted. 
But through the favour and mercy of Divine Pro- 
vidence, 1, with my wife and nine children,* 
escaped that sore mortality, and arrived safe at 
Philadelphia about the 17th of the Fifth month, 
July, where we were kindly received and enter- 
tained by our friends and old acquaintance, until 
I purchased a tract of about seven hundred acres 
of land, about sixteen miles from Philadelphia, on 
a part of which I settled. Divers others of our 
company, who came over sca together, settled near 
me about the same time, which was the beginning 
of November, 1698, and the township was named 
Gwynedd, or North Wales.” 

These Welsh settlers of Gwynedd were all 
members of the church of England, except two, 
who were Friends. In a year or two, however, 
Edward Foulke and his comrades all joined them- 
selves and families to the Friends. ~ 

Thomas Foulke was a Friend by convincement, 
and soon became a very useful member of Gwynedd 
Monthly Meeting, and we find him in 1719, one of 
two Friends appointed by that naan to attend 
travelling Friends within its limits. It often fell 
to his lot to be set apart by the meeting to visit 
its members, and in the year 1722 he was ap- 
pointed an elder. 

His Friends say of him: “ He was of a well- 
ordered conversation, and guided his affairs with 
discretion, exemplary for his close attendance of 
meetings, and care in bringing his family with him. 
His demeanour at such times was well becomi 
the solemnity of the occasion, even in his ened 
years. Though he was of late mueh deprived of 
aight and hearing, yet it appeared that the stay of 
his youth was his support in the decline of life, 
and had endued him with resignation to bear his 
close trials with becoming patience, he never hav- 
ing been heard to murmur or complain. When 
some of his near friends came to visit him, he would 
give lively hints how it fared with his mind, as well 
as his body, and expressed that he apprehended 
it to be his duty, before he elosed his eyes to sleep, 


\to remember the aged and distressed, in his near 


* Four sons, Thomas, Hug, Cadwallader and Evan, 


and five daughters, Gwen, 


race, Jane, Catharine and 
Margaret. 
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approaches unto God. He was in the station of | hesitate to aseribe all to God; and as the inside| 
an elder many years, and a serviceable member,|of the vessel became clean, by the washings of 
almost from the first institution of this meeting. regeneration and the renewings of the Holy Ghost,| 
He departed this life the 8th day of the Tenth|the outside became transformed. And thousands’ 
month, 1762, [being more than eighty years old,]|before D. Wheeler’s day, and many, we hope, 
and was buried the 10th in Friends’ burying-|since, have walked by the same rule, and minded | 
ground in Gwynedd. Qh, that the succeeding the same thing; and these cannot return back to 
generation would follow the example of these ithe weak and beggarly elements, unless there is! 
worthy elders that have of late years been removed jfirst a falling away from the life and power of| 
from amongst us, that the church may again ap-|Truth; and having a zeal for God, but not accord- 
pear in her ancient beauty.” ing to knowledge, they go about hewing to them- 
; selves cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no 
er ere ; water. Such it is to be feared, (judging from fruits,) 
Lowry was born in Merionethshire, North is the case with very many in the present day, who 
Wales, in the year 1681. She came to Pennsyl-| wish to be called by our name, but who choose to 
vania, with her religious parents, in the year 1684 eat their own bread and wear their own apparel, 
and settled at Merion, near Philadelphia. She was| and thus escape the reproach of men ; but these not 
married in the year 1698, to Robert Lloyd, and |only deceive themselves, but go about to deceive 
her memorial states, “ They were both serviceable others; and many, it is to be feared, do follow 
members in our meeting, whilst be lived, though |their pernicious ways, of whom the way of Truth is 
tried with losses and crosses, which they patieutly |evilly spoken against. The writer of the foregoing 
bore.” : y remarks feels no desire to bring railing accusations 
In the year 1716, having been for some time | against the brethren, but has long been dipped into 
widow, she was married to Hugh Evans, and was/| mourning with the suffering seed, a remnant of 
“a loving wife, a tender mother, and a good| which is still preserved up and down in the land; 
neighbour, exemplary in plainness and sobriety, | who choose Jerusalem to their chiefest joy, and had 
diligent in attending our religious meetings both for | rather suffer affliction with the people of God, than 
worship and discipline, when in health, and her|to enjoy the pleasures of sin but for a season. 
deportment therein was solid and instructive. She| These will not be ashamed to confess Him before 
was an approved elder above thirty years, in which} men, who wore the seamless garment, nor to ap- 
station she was helpful to the weak, and encouraged | pear like unto him, knowing it to be enough that 
the faithful to hold out to the end. In the year|the servant be as his master, and the disciple as his 
1761, she removed with her husband to her child-| Lord, 
ren in Philadelphia, since which we understand) Qh, that our poor, but once highly favoured So- 
that through infirmity of old age and indisposition ciety might arise and shake herself from the dust 
of body, she was not able to go much abroad, but |of the earth, and again put on her beautiful gar- 
waited with resignation for her final change. She| ments of righteousness, and come up out of this 
departed this life, the 24th of Eleventh month, waste howling wilderness, appearing in that sim- 
1762, in a good old age, being in her eighty-second | plicity which adorned our worthy predecessors in 
year, and we trust she is gone to rest with the |the Truth. 
righteous.” The writer is one, who about the twentieth year 
of his age, became convinced of the rectitude of these 
precious principles and testimonies, and joined in 
membership with the religious Socicty of Friends ; 
and during a pretty long life,— being now near three- 
score and ten,—has seen no cause to regret the early 
sacrifice, but sees much cause to lament on account 
of the many departures manifest, both in doctrine 
For “The Friena.” |#04 testimonies, calculated to sap the foundation of 
, . vpq\faith and practice in all those who listen to the se- 
Old things done ait tbiegs or Rag re on ducing spirit. With the one Lord, the one faith, and 


.,, |the one baptism, there is no variableness, neither 

I apprehend there are but few connected with| shadow of turning ; but they who are joined to 
the religious Society of Friends, who would not) Him are one spirit, and by his good spirit, which 
subseribe to the neccesity of a spiritual understand- |), giveth them, they experience old things to be 
ing of this declaration, and also * the corrobora-| aone away, all things to become new, and all things 
tive testimony that they that are joined to the Lord |t9 be of God. May the number of these be increased 
ees and by the one Spirit are baptized | ang strengthened, to the building up the waste 
into the one body, of which Christ Jesus is the places and the walls which are broken down, is the 
head; to attain to which, leads to the perfect re-| 04 -noct prayer of a lover of the Truth. M.A 
generation of body, soul, and spirit, which are en Teak, Mhaodiii tak. vibe : = 
God's. The writer has been led a little toreflect| ~ , aroer 
on this subject by reading an article published in the ere , 
tenth number of “The Friend,” giving a very brief} The World's Weight—Bailly, the President of 
account of D. Wheeler’s convincement, and the man-|the London Astronomical Society, has been for six 
ner in which he was led to adopt not only the prin-| years weighing the world in different ways, and is 
ciples, but alsothe testimonies of our beloved Society, | now sure that he has obtained its specific gravity 
and thus by the one Spirit, being baptized into the one |so nearly accurate that his figures cannot err more 
body, he me what he was: and are any pre-|than 0.0058, He places it at 5.6747. The total 
pared to say that his change was an unnecessary |weight of the world in gross tons of 2240 pounds, 
one, even in personal appearance, or that he could | according to his scales is (6,062,165,592,211,410,- 
have arrived at the same degree of usefulness in|488,889,) six thousand and sixty-two millions, one 
the Church, or in the world, by pursuing any course | hundred and sixty-five thousand five hundred and 
to avoid the cross of Christ? But it appears he| ninety-two billions, two hundred and eleven thou- 
yielded to the heavenly vision, he Sa vos nao = ae oe ae 
with flesh and blood; hence old things were done|and eighty-eight thousand, eight hundred an 
away, and all things became new, and he did not|eighty-nine tons. 











ROBERT TILTON AND SARAH WALMSLY. 
Robert Tilton, of Shrewsbury, and Sarah 
Walmsly, of Byberry, both elders in esteem, de- 
ceased this year, 1762, but no account of them ap- 
pears to have been preserved. 
(To be continued.) 
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ne nent ea 
After considerable delay, we have received 4 

copy of the printed minutes of Ohio Yearly Meet. 

ing, from which we take the following extracts; 

At Ohio Yearly Meeting held at Mount Pleasant by 
adjournments, from the 3d, to the 6th, of the 
Lenth month, inclusive, 1859. 


Reports have been received from all the Quar. 
terly Meetings, by which it appears their Repre. 
sentatives are as follows ; . ie * 
who on being called all answered to their name 
except Samuel C. Reeve, who informed the 
by writing that he was prevented from attending, 

Short Creek Quarterly Meeting informs this 
meeting, that Jesse Baily appeals from the judg. 
ment of that meeting to this, for his right of mem 
bership, but he not appearing to prosecute his ap. 
peal, the subject is deterred, 

The following reference was forwarded on the 
report from Stillwater Quarter, viz: “The followi 
proposition frow Stillwater Monthly Meeting as 
referred by minutes of last meeting, being now re- 
sumed, was united with by this and the Women’s 
meeting, and directed to the Yearly Meeting. “A 
request to be acknowledged as a member of our 
Religious Society, having been made by an indi- 
vidual, who informs he is unable to obtain a certi- 
ficate of removal, from the Monthly Meeting within 
the limits of which he has removed, in consequence 
of the correspondence having ceased between thos 
Monthly Meetings, this meeting unites in referring 
the subject to the Quarterly Meeting, with the view 
of its being forwarded to the Yearly Meeting, if 
way opens, for the purpose of adopting a rule of 
discipline, whereby mewbers of our religious So 
ciety removing from within the limits of the several 
Yearly Meetings not in correspondence with us, 
may be restored to their respective rights of mem- 
bership.’ Which claimed the solid consideration of 
this meeting, but no way opening to act in the 
case, it was left with Friends at this time. 

Information is given that Jesse Baily is now 
present and waiting to prosecute his appeal, there- 
tore the following Friends are appointed to examine 
the proceedings of the Monthly and Quarterly 
Meeting in this case,—hbear the allegations of the 
appellant and the respondents thereto, and report 
thereon to a future sitting, viz: * * * 

The Representatives are desired to confer to 
gether, and propose to next sitting, the name of a 
Friend to serve this meeting as Clerk, and one to 
assist him, also the names of two Friends to serve 
as Messengers to Women’s Meeting. 

Then adjourned to 11 o’clock to-morrow. 

Third day of the week, and Ath of the month.— 
The meeting gathered about the time adjourned to. 

Tilman Patterson, on, behalf of the Represen- 
tatives, reported, that they had conferred together 
and agreed to propose the name of George Gilbert 
to serve the meeting as Clerk, and Robert H. Smith 
to assist him, which being considered, was united 
with, and they appointed to these services for the 
present year,—that they had also agreed to offer 
the names of Joseph Wilson and Elisha Hollings 

worth for Messengers to the Women’s meeting, 
which also was satisfactory, and they were ap- 
pointed accordingly. 

The meeting this morning entered upon the con- 
sideration of the state of the Society, by reading 
the Queries and the answers thereto, from the 
Quarterly Meetings, and progressed therein as far 
as the 4th Query inclusive; the remaining Queries 
and answers are referred to next sitting. 
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The following reference was forwarded on the|use of spirituous liquors; of frequenting taverns, | Leaving a deficiency for the session of § 3 68 
yeport from Pennsville; which claiming our consi-|and clear of attending places of diversion, with a| And a deficiency for the year,of - 221 12 
deration, the meeting is fully united in the con-| few exceptions mentioned in several of the reports,) ‘The committee have made a careful examina- 
clusion that offenders are amenable to the meeting|in some of which care has been extended. Mode-|tion of the financial condition of the Institution, 
to which they belong, at the time the offence be-|ration and temperance in a good degree observed.|and find that there are debts due, which are su 
eane known, viz: ‘ An explanation of Discipline is} 5th.—The necessities of the poor and the cir-|posed to be collectable, amounting to $1216 66 
asked, whether after a certificate of removal is re-|cumstances of those requiring aid, have been in-|stimated amount of produce of farm, 400 00 
ceived by a Monthly Meeting, the person therein|spected and mostly relieved ; they are generally 
recommended is amenable to that meeting for ajadvised and assisted in such employments as they 
transgression previous to the date of certificate, and| are capable of, and some care taken to promote 
unknown to the meeting granting it.” the school education of their children. 

The same report also contains the following refe-| 6th—As far as appears, Friends maintain a 
rence, which coming under consideration, the meet-| faithful testimony against a hireling ministry, 
ing is also fully united in belief that no such|oaths, military services, clandestine trade, prize 
marriage can be allowed among us, and that our| goods, and lotteries ; except that some of our mem- 
Monthly Meetings be encouraged to adhere to our|bers have in a few instances, attended meetings 





















































Making - - - =  - $1616 66 
There are debts owing by 

the Institution (in- 

cluding interest,) to 

sundry individuals, to 

the amount of - $1830 48 
To which add deficiency 

for the present year, 221 12 





ancient practice in that respect, viz: “ ‘The para-| where a hireling ministry is maintained. $2051 60 
graph of Discipline in regard to marriages of per-| 7th.—Most Friends are careful to live within < ‘ a 
sons too nearly related, whether it is understood|the bounds of their circumstances, and to avoid | Leaving a debt unprovided for of $434 94 


to prohibit the marriage of a man to his deceased 
wife’s sister, or a woman to her deceased husband’s 
brother.’ 

The following Friends are appointed to settle 
with the Treasurer, and report to a future sitting 
what sum, if any, they may think necessary to 
raise the present year, and the name of a Friend 
for Treasurer, viz : , . 2 * 

David Fawcett requests to be released from being 
correspondent of Salem Monthly Meeting, on ac- 
count of infirmity; the representatives from Salem 
Quarter, are desired to consider of, and propose to 
a future sitting the name of a Friend to be appointed 
in his stead. 

The meeting is now informed that Short Creek 
Monthly Meeting is without a correspondent; the 
representatives from Short Creek Quarter are de- 
sired to confer together and propose to a future 
sitting the name of a Friend for that appointment. 

Then adjourned to ten o'clock to-morrow. 
Fourth day of the week, and 5th day of the month. 
—The meeting gathered about the time adjourned 


involving themselves in business beyond their ability 
to manage. ‘They appear to be just in their deal- 
ings, and mostly punctual in complying with their 
engagements. Where any have given . reason- 
able grounds for fear in these respects, care has 
been extended to them. 

8th—Friends are careful to bear a testimony 
against slavery ; the only one of the class queried 
after under our direction, has been suitably pro- 
vided for. 

9th.—Some care is taken to deal with offenders 
seasonably and impartially, and to endeavour to 
evince to those who will not be reclaimed, the 
spirit of meekness and love, before judgment is 
placed upon them. 

* * * 


We propose to the Yearly Meeting that some 
way be devised to relieve the Institution of this in- 
debted ness. 

The committee believe that the practice among 
the scholars of visiting during the winter season, 
has not only an unsettling effect upon the school, 
but in many instances endangers the health of those 
availing themselves of the privilege, and have come 
to the conclusion, that in future, it be dispensed with 
during the winter session; unless in case of sick- 
ness or other circumstances, the Superintendents 
aud Teachers shall judge the same allowable. 

Meetings for worship continue to be held in the 
institution as heretofore. 

Signed on behalf of the committee, 10th mo, 


. * * * * 11859. Asa GARRETSON, Clerk. 


Quarterly Meetings report on the subject of 
Primary Schools, by which it appears there are 
1186 children of a suitable age to go to school; 
409 have attended Friends’ schools, 518 district 
schools, 131 district and subscription schools, and 
97 have not been going to any school the past year, 
to. the most of whom have been receiving instructions 

The meeting has now had the remaining Queries|at home. And there have been 29 schools taught 
and answers read and considered, a summary|by members of our religious society, within the 
thereof being as follows, viz: past year and mostly for the term of three months 

SUMMARY ANSWERS.—lst.—All our Meetings} each. 
for Worship and Discipline have been attended, (ex-| The subject is again recommended to our Quar- 
cept in a distant branch of Redstone Quarter; two|terly meetings, to send up to this meeting next 
or three meetings have been omitted on account of| year explicit accounts thereon as heretofore. 
indisposition, and one small meeting within the} The Committee having charge of our Boarding 
limits of Stillwater Quarter, occasioned by the|School, produced the following report: which 
members being in attendance of the funeral of ajclaiming the attention of the meeting, the proceed- 
relative,) and they have been attended by our|ing of the committee was satisfactory ; and in order 
members geverally. Unbecoming behaviour therein} to pay off the indebtedness of the Institution, the 
is mostly avoided, and the hour of meeting nearly|following Friends are appointed to open sub- 
observed, though several of the reports notice ex-|scriptions for that purpose, and report the amount 
ceptions in regard to the attendance of our reli-|subscribed to next sitting, viz: * * * * * 
gious meetings, and that sometimes there are in-| From the Minutes of the Acting Com- 
stances of sleeping therein, in some of which cases mittee, we find that the amount 
care is reported to have been extended. charged for Board and Tuition for 

2nd.—Friends generally appear to maintain Session ending Third month, 17th, 
love towards each other, in a good -degree, be- 1859, amounts to - - - $1820 00 
coming our christain profession. Tale-bearing} Articles sold, and entertainment - 500 60 
and detraction are mostly discouraged ; and when 
ve appear, endeavours are used to end 

m. 
8rd.—Most Friends endeavour by example and 
precept, to educate their children and those under 
their care, in plainness of speech, deportment and|Amount charged for Board and Tuition 
apparel ; to guard them against reading pernicious for Session ending Ninth month, 
books, and from corrupt conversation of the world ; 8th, 1859, : : - - $456 00 
and they are encouraged frequently to read the| Articles sold, and for entertainment, 149 98 
Holy Scriptures ; though several of the reports|Stock and provisions on hand, - - 157 00 
expressed the belief that more care in these re-| Produce of farm, - - - - 400 00 
spects is needed among us. 
_ 4th.—As far as appears, Friends are clear of 
importing, vending, distilling or the unnecessary 


Then adjourned to two o’clock to-morrow after- 
noon. 

Fifth day afternoon.—The meeting assembled 
about the hour adjourned to. 

By reports from Quarterly Meetings, now read, 
it appears the sum of $300 29, has been raised 
and forwarded to the Superintendent as directed 
last year, to reduce the indebtedness of our board- 
ing school. 

The committee, continued last year to endeavour 
to raise the balance of the sum needed to pay for 
repairs of school property, report they have raised 
the sum of $14 25, and placed it in the hands of 
the Superintendent. 

The committee to settle with the Treasurer, pro- 
duced the following report, which being read, was 
accepted by the meeting, and the Friend therein 
named, is continued treasurer, viz.: The commit- 
tee appointed to settle with the Treasurer, report 
that we have attended to the object of our appoint- 
ment, and find in his hands the sum of $339 50. 
We do not think it necessary to raise any sum the 
present year to increase the stock, and we propose 
that Nathan P. Hall be continued treasurer. 

The committee on the appeal of Jesse Baily, 
produced the following report, which is adopted 
by the meeting, and the judgment of said meet- 
ings in the case, reversed ; and Israel Wilson and 
John Hurst are appointed to inform him of the 
conclusion of this meeting, viz. : 

The committee on the appeal of Jesse Baily 
from the judgment of Short Creek Quarterly Meet- 
ing, report that they all met, and after examining 
the proceedings of the Monthly and Quarterly 
Meetings, and hearing the allegations of the appel- 
lant and the respondents thereto, are united in the 
sentiment, that it would be best that the judgment 
of those meetings, in his case, be reversed, 

The committee appointed yesterday to open sub- 
scriptions to raise money to pay the debt that is 
on our boarding school, report that they have $168 


Making - - - + ~~ = $2320 60 
Expenses - - $2538 04 
Leaving a deficiency for the session of $217 44 


Making - : - - - $1162 98 
Expenses : - $1166 66 
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subscribed, $99 of which is already paid in, which| The blockade of the coast of Morocco had been com- 


is directed to be placed in the hands of the Super- 
intendent ; the committee is continued to raise what 
may yet be subscribed for that purpose, forward 
it to the same Friend, as soon as convenient, and 
report thereof to this meeting next year. 

The representatives from Salem Quarter offer 
the name of Jehu Fawcett for correspondent for 
Salem Monthly Meeting, who is appointed to the 
service—address Salem, Columbiana county, Ohio. 

The representatives from Short Creek Quarter 
report, they are united in proposing the name of 
Nathan Hall for correspondent for Short Creek 
Monthly Meeting, who is accordingly appointed to 
the service—address Harrisville, Harrison County, 
Ohio. 

The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, since 
last year, were now read, and its proceedings ap- 
proved. The clerk is directed to furnish the meet- 
ing with a copy of this minute. 

George Gilbert and Elisha Bracken are appointed 
to have 300 copies of the minutes of this meeting 
printed, divide them among the Quarterly Mect- 
ings, and call on the Treasurer for the amount of 
expense. 

The meeting having now brought its business to 
& close, solemnly concludes to meet again next 
year, if the Lord permit. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Evrors.—News from Liverpool to Eleventh mo. 12th. 
The London builders’ strike had ended, having failed 

in its object. It is announced that a conference of the 
building trades, after having carefully considered their 
position, had determined to withdraw from the strike. 

In the London money market, there continued to be a 
full demand for money, and no loans were made below 
the bank minimum 2} percent. The lowest charge for 
six months’ paper was 34 percent. Consols, 96} a 96}. 

Breadstuffs were firmer, with a small advance in 
rates. Flour was about one shilling per barrel higher, 
and wheat had advanced 4d. a 5d. per ceatal. 

The Manchester markets have improved. The Liver- 
pool cotton market showed a declining tendency. 

The treaties of peace were finally signed at Zurich on 
the 10th ult. The Paris Moniteur, in announcing the 
signing of the treaties, adds that the governments of 
France and Austria have agreed to promote the meeting 
of a Congress, which will receive communications of the 
treaties of Zurich, and deliberate on the means best 
adapted to establish the pacification of Italy on a solid 
and durable basis. France has demanded from Sardinia 
the payment of sixty millions of francs for the expenses 
of the late war. The monthly returns of the Bank of 
France show a decrease of the cash on hand of nearly 
nineteen millions of francs. 

The Paris journals are prohibited from speaking of 
the French losses by cholera on the frontiers of Morocco. 
Late accounts say that the disease was abating. 

The Paris Patrie is assured that the King of Sardinia, 
in his reply to the Emperor Napoleon, expresses confi- 
dence in the sympathies of the Emperor, in favour of 
the Italian cause, and declares that be will leave to the 
decision of the Congress all that which relates to the re- 
organization of Italy. 

Following the example of the other Central Italian 
States, the National Assembly of Tuscany, with the ex- 
eeption of one vote, unanimously appointed Prince 
Carignan as regent, to govern the country, in the name 
of Victor Emmanuel, the elected King. The election of 
Prince Carignan to the regency of Parma and Tuscany 
is said to be displeasing to the French government. The 
Sardinian government having been requested from Paris 
to restrain the impetuous spirit of the Italian patriots, 
declared that it could not be responsible for the acts of 
populations over which the King was not permitted to 
exercise even a temporary control. A Turin despatch 
of the 10th, says: King Victor Emmanuel, in consequence 
of a very urgent representation received from the French 
government, has refused to grant permission to Prince 
Carignan to accept the regency of Central Italy offered 
to him. 

The Austrian Council of the empire was about to be 
transformed into a Senate, which will control the ad- 
ministration of the finances of the country. Decrees 
were to be soon issued, granting to the Jews additional 
political and social privileges. 


menced by Spanish men-of-war. 

The latest advices from Gibraltar state that heavy 
firing had been heard in the direction of Tangiers and 
Ceuta. 

The brother of the Sultan was encamped four leagues 
from Tangiers, with about 12,000 horsemen. He is said 
to have received from the Sultan full power to grant 
demands made by Spain. 

Jews and Christians were being fully protected from 
insult, and severe punishment was threatened for any 
offence against their property. Large numbers of fugi- 
tives continued to arrive at Gibraltar. 

A Berlin despatch of the 8th says, it was reported 
there, on reliable authority, that at the interview held 
at Breslau, the Emperor of Russia and the Prince Regent 
of Prussia determined not to consent to a revision of the 
treaties of 1815, nor to take part in any Congress in 
which England would not be represented—the last reso- 
lution being proposed by Prussia. 

The Turkish government has under construction a 
line of telegraph from Constantinople to Bassora, on the 
Persian Gulf; the English government contracting to 
pay three hundred and fifty thousand dollars upon its 
completion, and a large sum per annum for the exclusive 
use of one of the wires. It is expected that the line 
through Turkey will be completed by the middle of 
First month, when the English government will have 
direct telegraphic communication between London and 
India. 

The latest accounts from China state, that additional 
fortifications had been erected at the mouth of the Peiho; 
that a fortified camp is to be established near Pekin, 
and that the Emperor contemplates arrangements by 
which he could remove to Tartary in case of necessity. 

A European force, larger than any that has yet been 
seen in China, will probably appear in the Peibo, in the 
spring. 

Usireo Srates.—The U. 8. Treasury.—The receipts 
into the Federal Treasury, for the last quarter, were— 
from customs, $15,947,670; treasury notes, $3,611,800; 
sales of public lands, $470,264. From all sources, 
$20,618,865. The expenditures amounted to $20,071,- 
900. 

California.—A late arrival at New York brought 
$1,750,000 in gold, and San Francisco dates to the 5th 
ult., also a hundred cases of silk- worm eggs from China, 
for Italy and the south of France. There are more im- 
provements going on in San Francisco than at any pe- 
riod since 1854, and the city was generally more pros- 
perous than for several years past. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 399. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 159. 

Wreck of an Ocean Steamer.—The steamship Indian, 
belonging to the Liverpool and Canadian Steam Navi- 
gation Company, on the 21st ult., ran on the Sea Ledge 
on the coast of Nova Scotia, about sixty-five miles east 
of Hulifax. Sbe was soon totally broken to pieces, and 
vessel and cargo were lost. She had acrew of 77 men 
and 38 passengers. The greater number escaped in 
boats, but twenty-seven lives were lost. The loss is at- 
tributed to an error in the ship’s compass. The Indian 
was a first class iron propeller, and was built at Dun- 
barton, Scotland, in 1855. She was valued at about 
$200,000. 
bale goods, one hundred tons of iron, and the balance 
of coal. 

Miscellaneous.—The San Juan Difficulty.—The Secre- 
tary of War has received a despatch from General Scott, 


dated Straits of Fuca, “ Oct. 27th,” and sent by way of 


Leavenworth. He says, ‘Two days ago I despatched 


from Fort Townsend a communication to Governor 


Dou,las, proposing a temporary adjustment on the basis 
suggested by the President in his instructions to me. 
There has been no answer yet. 


islands.” 


Slavery.—Notice has been given in the Mississippi Le- 
gislature of the future introduction of a bill to abolish 
existing laws against the introduction of slaves from 
abroad into the State, and to legalize the holding of 


blacks in bondage introduced from foreign countries. 


Charles Sumner has returned from Europe to the 
It is stated that his health is completely 
re-established, and that he is ready to resume his seat in 


United States. 


the United States Senate. 


The Sugar Crop of Louisiana and Texas appears to 
have been considerably curtailed by the early trosts of 
In some sections the crop is one half 


the late autumn. 
short ; in others the injury has been smaller. 



























The cargo consisted of two hundred tons of 















No doubt the proposi- 
tion will be accepted. Everything is tranquil in these 






















railroad across the St. Lawrence. It is expected that in 
ubout tavo weeks the bridge will be fully completed, 
and thrown open to the public. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from Saml. Pritchard, Ind., $3, to 52, vol, 
33; from Barton Dean, O., $1, and for Amelia Garetson 
$2, vol. 32, and Richard Schooley, $2, vol. 33; from 
Robert W. Wright, N. Y., $2, vol. 32; from Jeggg 
Deweese, U., $2, vol. 32. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee to superintend the 
Boarding-school at West-Town, will be held there oy 
Fourth-day, the 7th of Twelfth month, at 10 o'clock, avy, 
The Committee on Admissions will meet at 8 o'clock the 
same morning, and the Committee on Instruction, at 7 
o’clock on the preceding evening. 

The Visiting Committee attend at the School on Se. 
venth-day, the 3d of the month. 


Eleventh mo. 25th, 1859. Jort Evans, Clerk, 


For the accommodation of the committee, there will 
be a conveyance at the Street Road Station on the arri- 
val of the 1 p. M. train, on Seventh-day, the 3d of Twelfth 
month. On Third-day, the 6th, there will be convey. 
ances on the arrival of the 1 and 4.30 p. m. trains, 





NOTICE. 


A Suitable Friend and his Wife are wanted to take 
charge of the farm and farm-house at West-Town on the 
lst of the Fourth month next. 

Early application is desirable, and may be made to 

Cuartes Downine, Downingtown P. O. 
Aaron SHarpiess, West Chester P. O. 
Josnua Pusey, Londongrove P. O. 

Joe. Evans, Oakdale P. O., Delaware Co., Pa. 


Eleventh mo. 17th, 1859. 





TEACHER WANTED. 


A Suitable Friend is wanted to take charge of the 
Boys’ School on Penn avenue, under the care of the 
School Corporation. 

Application may be made to JosepH Raxkestra®, 
Davin Scutt, Tuomas Evans, or Wittiam Berrie. 


Philad., Kleventh mo. 14th, 1859. 











FRIENDS’ BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN AT TUNESSASSAH. 
A Friend and his wife are wanted, to aid in carrying 
out the concern for the improvement of the Indians. 

Application may be made to 
Esenezer Worts, Marshallton P. O., Chester Co, 
Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Philadelphia Co. 
Jor, Evans, Oukdale P. O., Delaware Co. 

Ninth mo. 23d, 1859. 


Diep, the 27th of Ninth month, 1859, at the residence 
of her father, in Westmoreland, N. Y., Saran M. Peck- 
HAM, aged twenty-four years, daughter of Samuel and 
Eleanor M. Peckham, and a member of New Hartford 
Monthly Meeting. She was, from a child, very obedient 
to ber parents, and fearful of telling an untruth, or de 
parting from plainness in dress or behaviour, but seem- 
ed desirous that her outward adorning should be plain 
and simple, as become a christian anda Friend. Through 
a long continued illness, she often expressed a desire for 
patience to bear her sufferings, which were severe in the 
latter part of her life. Her mind became quiet 
peaceful some time before ber death. When an assut- 
ance was granted her of a happy release, she praised 
the Lord, and said, ‘‘ when the right time came, it would 
be sweet to go.” She desired an easy passage; this wat 
granted her, for she sunk away like one falling asleep. 
May her consistent and exemplary life have a salutary 
effect on the youth of her acquaintance, as well as those 
more advanced in life. 

——, on the 18th of Tenth month, 1859, Hanwal 
Srapter; an elder of Wilmington Monthly Meeting. 
Duriog several of her latter years, her health was feeble, 
and she appeared as one waiting her appointed time, 
and when her change came, her friends have the coa- 
soling belief, that through unmerited mercy her end 
was peace. 


— 














The Great Victoria Bridge.—On the 24th ult., the first 
train of cars passed over this great work, which has been 
constructed at enormous expense, in order to carry the 
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Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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